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My mothers gift... 


“Grace Before Greatness” 


AILURE and frustration are in the unwritten 

pages of everyone’s record. I have had my share 
of them. But if my mother’s gentle hands were not 
there to guide me, perhaps my life in music would 
have ended long ago. 


The faith my mother taught me is my foundation. 
It is the only ground on which I stand. With it I 
have a freedom in life I could not have in any other 
way. Whatever is in my voice, my faith has put it 
there. 


Her presence runs through everything I ever 
wanted to be. The particular religion a child echoes 
is an accident of birth. But I was converted to my 
mother’s faith and patient understanding long 
before I could define either. 


We were poor folk. But there was a wealth in 
our poverty, a wealth of music, and love and faith. 


Miss Anderson revisits her first school in Philadelphia 





By Marian Anderson 


My two sisters, Alice and Ethel, and I were all in 
the church choir—the junior, not the senior one. 
There is still a vivid memory of our mother and 
father, their faces shining with pride, watching us 
from the front pews. And when I was six I was 
once fortunate enough to be selected to step out in 
front of the choir and sing “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd.” 


It was a Baptist Church we attended in Phila- 
delphia. But my mother taught us early that the 
form of one’s faith is less important than what is 
in one’s heart. 


“When you come to Him,” she said, ““He never 
asks what you are.” 


We children never heard her complain about her 
lot; or criticize those who offended her. One of her 
guiding precepts has always been: ‘““Never abuse 
those who abuse you. Bear them no malice, and 
theirs will disappear.” 


My sisters still attend that Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia. It is a church and a congregation | 
hold most fondly in my heart for many reasons. 
These were the people who, years ago, pooled their 
pennies into what they grandly called ““The Fund 
for Marian Anderson’s Future,” a gesture of love 
and confidence impossible to forget in a lifetime. 
When I come to Philadelphia, I always try to see 
some of these people who have been so important 
to me, and though it seldom is possible these days, 
I love to sing in their choir. 


My father died when I was twelve, and my 
mother’s burden became heavier. Before she became 
a housewife, and the mother of three daughters, 
she was a schoolteacher. Now she became a father 
to us as well as a mother and earned our whole 
livelihood by whatever she could find to do. It was 
terribly difficult for her, I know, but she would 
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Miss Anderson and the Younger Gencration discuss topics of interest at the E. M. 


not even hear of any of us children leaving school 
for work. 


During these years I began to have my first op- 
portunity to earn a little money by singing. Almost 
entirely they were Sunday evening concerts for the 
church, or for the YWCA and the YMCA. At 
these affairs I could sing, perhaps, two or three 
songs, and my fee was a very grand 50 cents, or 
once in a great while, $1.00. Sometimes I would 
dash to four or five of these concerts in one evening. 


Many people were kind to me: teachers who 
took no fees, those who urged me forward when 
I was discouraged. Gradually I began to sing with 
glee clubs and churches in other cities. After one 
minor effort in Harlem, a group of well-meaning 
people hastily sponsored me for a concert in ‘Town 


Hall in New York. 


It seemed at once incredible and wonder‘ul. But 
I wasn’t ready: indeed, I was far from it either in 
experience or maturity. On the exciting night of 
my first real concert I was told Town Hall was 
sold out. While waiting in dazed delight to go on, 
my sponsor said there would be a slight delay. 
I waited five, ten, fifteen minutes. Then peeked 
through the curtain. 


The house was half empty! I died inside. But 








Stanton Grammar School. 


when the curtain went up I sang my heart out. 
And when the concert was over, I knew I had 
failed. The critics next day agreed with me, but 
what they said was really not so important. I was 
shattered because within me I felt I had let down 
all those people who had had faith and confidence 
in me. It seemed irrevocable. 


“Td better forget all about singing, and do some- 
thing else,” I told my mother. 


“Why don’t you think about it a little, and pray 
a lot, first?” she cautioned. 


She had taught me to make my own decisions 
when I could, and pray for the right ones when I 
could not. But I did not heed her now. I refused a 
few offers to sing at other concerts. I avoided my 
music teacher. For a whole year I brooded in 
silence. My mother suffered because I was not ex- 
pressing myself in the only way I knew happiness. 
But she knew I had to find my own way back alone. 
From time to time she just prodded me, gently: 


‘“Have you prayed, Marian? Have you prayed?” 


No, I hadn’t. Nothing would help. I embraced 
my grief. It was sufficient. But in those tearful hours 
there slowly came the thought that there is a time 
when even the most self-sufficient cannot find 





With her mother on the stoop of Mrs. Anderson’s home 


enough strength to stand alone. Then, one prays 
with a fervor one never had before. From my 
torment I prayed with the sure knowledge there 
was Someone to Whom I could pour out the 
greatest need of my heart and soul. It did not matter 
if He answered. It was enough to pray. 


Slowly I came out of my despair. My mind began 
to clear. No one was to blame for my failure. Self- 
pity left me. In a burst of exuberance I told my 
mother: 


“I want to study again. I want to be the Lest, 
and ce loved by everyone, and be perfect in every- 
thing.” 


“That's a wonderful goal,” she chided. ““But our 
dear Lord walked this earth as the most perfect of 
all beings, yet not everybody loved Him.” 


Subdued, I decided to return to my music to seek 
humbleness before perfection. 


One day I came home from my teacher unaware 
that I was humming. It was the first music I had 


uttered at home in a whole year. My mother heard 
it, and she rushed to meet me, and put her arms 
around me and kissed me. It was her way of saying: 


“Your prayers have been answered, and mine 
have too.” 


For a brief moment we stood there silently. Then 
my mother defined the sweet spell of our gratitude: 


“Prayer begins where human capacity ends,” 


she said. 


The golden echo of that moment has always been 
with me through the years of struggle that followed. 
Today I am blessed with an active career, and the 
worldly goods that come with it. If sometimes I do 
not hear the echo and listen only to the applause, 
my mother reminds me quickly of what should 
come first: 


“Grace must always come before greatness,”” she 
ays. 


NM 





In Philadelphia’s Union Baptist Church with Mrs. Blanche 


Burton, who accompanied Miss Anderson in Sunday School 
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On stage at the Metropolitan Opera House the day 
Miss Anderson was engaged by the tamous company 


Sweden’s King Gustav presents a medal 


The Metropolitan Opera contract is signed with Mr. Hurck and Rudolf Bing 
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Princess Takamatsu presents the Yskashe Medal on behalf of the Emperor. 








Flowers are presented to Marian Anderson at the 

dedication of a $700,000 recreation center named 

after the famous singer. It is located in Philadelphia, 
two blocks from her birthplace. 


Marian Anderson 


A host of tributes have come to America’s great singer 
.. . Marian Anderson has been decorated by kings and 
governments, honored by cities and universities, and 
praised by musicians and critics everywhere. King Gustav 
Adolf presented her with Sweden’s “Litteris et Artibus” 
medal; Finland has honored her with the order of the 
White Rose and the Marshal Mannerheim Medal, Japan 
gave her the Yokosho Medal, and from Haiti, France, 
Liberia and The Philippines have come other high decor- 
ations. Honorary doctorate degrees have been awarded to 


In Denmark, a visit 
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with U. S. Ambassador Mrs. Eugenie Anderson 


Miss Anderson by Smith College, Temple University, 
Joward University, Philadelphia’s Women’s Medical 
College, Moravia College and Dickenson College. Her 
home city, Philadelphia, has given her its Bok Award, 
and named a $700,000 playground in her honor and a 
multitude of organizations here and abroad have made her 
the recipient of medals, honors and citations. In 1954, the 


Metropolitan Opera engaged the famous singer, the first 
of her race to become a member of that company. 


Mrs. Roosevelt presents the Spingarn Medal 
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Lt. Col. Oscar W. Burford greeting Miss Andersen on he 


arrival in Korea to sing for the GIs. 





The first step on any tour; leaving home and counting bags. 


Touring with Miss Anderson 





Marian Anderson and Franz Rupp receive flowers from Japanese children at a recital in 
' Tokyo. Miss Anderson’s concerts were sold-out ten weeks before her arrival in Japan. 


Buenos Aires, a sold-outgTeatro Colon. 





In Honolulu, a pause amidst the palms. 


A typical Marian Anderson season in- 
cludes concerts in the capitals of Europe 
and Latin America, in addition to her 
annual transcontinental tour of 60 U.S. 
and Canadian cities. Demands to hear 
the great contralto have taken her to 
such distant places as Africa and Japan. 
In all, more than 4,000,000 persons 
across the world have attended more 


than 900 concerts by Marian Anderson. 





S. Hurok 


Unique in the artistic world is America’s great 
impresario S. Hurok, a man who has worked with 
the arts in the grand manner and placed his mark 
indelibly on the cultural history of our time. 


For more than thirty years the label ““S. Hurok 
Presents” has been a guarantee of quality to 
audiences here and abroad. Under this banner have 
come artists so distinguished that their very names 
- bear an aura of the fabulous: Chaliapin, Pavlowa, 

- Schumann-Heink, Tetrazzini, Richard Strauss, Isa- 
dora Duncan, Mary Wigman, Argentinita, Titta 
Ruffo, Ysaye, Glazounow, Melba to mention a 
few. 


And to audiences and musicians alike there is a 
legendary quality about the career of Hurok him- 
self. Marian Anderson, Isaac Stern, Jan Peerce, 
Blanche Thebom, Patrice Munsel, Roberta Peters, 
Jerome Hines and Mattiwilda Dobbs are among 
those who have risen into the international spot- 
light under his aegis. 


From abroad have come the cream of European 
artists: Victoria de los Angeles, Friedrich Gulda, 
Hilde Gueden, Mario del Monaco, Cesare Valletti, 
The Vienna Choir Boys, I Musici. On Broadway, 
Hurok has been represented by the Old Vic from 
London, the Compagnie Madeleine Renaud - Jean- 





Louis Barrault from Paris, and by Emlyn Williams. 
These, together with such world-famous figures as 
Artur Rubinstein, Fritz Reiner, Gregor Piati- 
gorsky, Andres Segovia, William Steinberg and 
Leonard Warren, are among the contemporary 
presentations of a record covering more than three 
decades and involving nearly one-hundred im- 
mortal names. “Tonight We Sing,” produced by 
20th Century-Fox, is Hurok’s movie biography. 


Probably Hurok’s most notable achievement was 
his importation of ballet to America. Since 1933, 
when he presented his first great ballet company, 
he has brought America to the ballet, and his name 
has been associated with all that is outstanding in 
the field of dance. The transcontinental tours of 
the Sadler's Wells ballet companies, Ballet 
Theatre, London’s Festival Ballet, Shankar and his: 
Hindu Ballet, Antonio and his Spanish Ballet, 
Agnes de Mille Dance Theatre, Alexandra Dani- 
lova, The Azuma Kabuki Dancers and Musicians 
and Roland Petit’s Ballets de Paris have climaxed 
another period in a remarkable career. 


During the 1955-1956 season Hurok will pre- 
sent for the first time in the U.S. the Scots 
Guards Band and its massed pipers and the re- 
nowned Santa Cecilia Choir from Rome. 


A quiet evening in the library of her Connecticut home. 


Planning programs with Franz Rupp tor the coming season. 
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Miss Ande 


In the beautiful Com 
rolling hills, Marian Ander 
strenuous tours, finding ii 
walks down country lanes 
Then, as another tour is : 
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A new recipe is 
contemplated by 
Miss Anderson 


and her mother. 
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Vegetables flourish under 
the singer’s expert care. 


In her own dark room Miss A 








son at Home... 


ut countryside on a farm surrounded by 
nakes her home. Here she may rest between 
pleasant chores at home and in the long 
elaxation so necessary to nourish the artist. 
uled to begin, the farm becomes a place of 
osen; her assisting artist, Franz Rupp, visits 
home recordings are made to allow Miss 
1ances constantly until she has achieved the 
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on prints photos taken on the last European tour. 





Greetings fro 


Home recordings are one 
way to achieve the famed 
Anderson perfection. 


m Kurt, who welcomes Miss Anderson back from England. 





Marian 
Anderson 


To Me 


by IRVING KOLODIN 
Music Editor, Saturday Review 


HE phenomenal thing about the phenomenal 

career of Marian Anderson, to me, is that she 
was no phenomenon in the musical sense of that 
term. That is to say, a talent that bursts on the 
world with full brilliance from the first, or so close 
to full brilliance that it can be matched against 
the other luminaries of its time and not be found 
wanting. 


To be sure, Marian Anderson won her share of 
prizes and awards as a young woman, one carrying 
with it an appearance at the Lewisohn Stadium 
during the summer of 1925. A beautiful voice, it 
was uniformly agreed, but . . . She made appear- 
ances on the stage of Carnegie Hall in 1928 and in 
1930. I quote a typical review: “Miss Anderson, 
on the whole, provided for her hearers some of the 
most enjoyable recital singing heard here this 
season, but in Mozart’s “Alleluia” she showed 
some deficiencies of style and vocal execution. . .” 


Impresario S. Hurok extends congratulations after a concert 





Later: “In Brahms “Von ewige Liebe’ her delivery, 
while artistic, was hardly imbued with deepest 
expressiveness.” 


Yes, she had a beautiful voice, but . . . As the 
professional critic knows (and the amateur critics 
suspect) the world is full of beautiful voices. It is 
also full of people about whom one says “but.” 
Marian Anderson had plainly reached the way 
point at which a career flourishes or founders. 
Through the assistance of the Rosenwald Found- 
ation she was able to go abroad to study. Dozens 
of Americans with beautiful voices go abroad to 
study .. . most of them remain people with beauti- 
ful voices about whom one says “but...” 


We move forward three or four years, to June 
of 1934. An American impresario, tablesitting at 
a sidewalk cafe in Paris observes an announcement 
of a recital that day by Marian Anderson, Ameri 
can contralto, in the Salle Gaveau. Having nothing 
more urgent to do, he strolls over. Tickets? Easy. 
The house is half empty. He sees a striking dark- 
skinned woman in a black dress make an impres’ 
sive entrance. He hears her sing one number, two. 
Even before the intermission he has made up his 
mind. He seeks out her European manager, is pre 
sented to Miss Anderson and says: “When can we 
talk business?” ‘““Tomorrow,” she says. “Good. I 
will see you in your manager’s office tomorrow 
morning.” Thus began the afhliation of Marian 
Anderson and S. Hurok, which has carried both 
to events and associations neither could have 
dreamed of as one sang, the other listened, in that 
half-empty Salle Gaveau. 


The reports of Marian Anderson’s European 
successes that began to come back from Salzburg 
and Vienna later, and through the summer of 
1935, still spoke of the bauenl voice. Now the 
“but” was barely conspicuous. She was working 
in Vienna with a famous lieder singer of another 
day. Mme. Charles Cahier. An encouraging sign. 
She made a few recordings in Germany that fil- 
tered through some American outlets, and the 
beautiful voice sounded forth in rolling organ 
tones. Arturo Toscanini’s endorsement of her, 
from Salzburg, as a voice one hears “once in a 
hundred years” converted curiosity into impa- 
tience. Finally a date was set for her New York 
return. The big gesture of Carnegie Hall was 
avoided. The beautiful voice could fill that: it had. 
What needed to be told to the press and through 
them to the public could be better found out in 
Town Hall. Then word came that the December 
crossing on the Ile de France had produced a roll 
that had thrown Miss Anderson against a bulk- 
head, injured a foot. This seemed a crushing anti- 


climax to the long upward struggle to the place 
where she could erase that “but.” Grimly, Miss 
Anderson decided she would sing, foot or no. 


I have a vivid recollection of that December 30, 
1935. It was a Monday night, and snowy. Kirsten 
Flagstad was singing Isolde at the Metropolitan 
Opera in her first appearance since her sensational 
successes of the year before. Some of the journal- 
istic brethren decided this was news of greater 
consequence than the reappearance of an American 
singer who had been “around” for nearly a decade. 
Those of us who went to Town Hall can mark it 
as a landmark for a lifetime. What did Miss 
Anderson have to live up to? Merely the European 
report of a reputable critic that Miss Anderson 
was “not only one of the greatest living singers, 
but one who has exceedingly few rivals in school- 
ing, virtuosity and the ability to encompass the 
grand manner.” 


W. J. Henderson, the venerable critic of The 
Sun (who had heard and evaluated every great 
singer from Lilli Lehmann and Adelina Patti to 
Kirsten Flagstad) quoted these words, and re- 
marked ‘“Now this is a pretty tall order .. .” Then 
he added “It has a foundation in clearly published 
facts.” Weighing all of her characteristics with 
typical candor, Henderson finally stated “It is rare 
indeed to hear a recital artist who can interpret 
such a program as hers without once breaking the 
spell woven by her evident culture and refinement 
_.. A delicate restraint and a profound sensibility 
characterized her art throughout the recital.” 
Howard Taubman reported in the New York 


Resting in her dressing room during intermission 








In Berlin, 1931, coaching with Prof. Kurt Johnen. 


Times: “Let it be said at the outset: Marian 
Andersen has returned to her native land one of 
the great singers of our time!” 


The “but” had been erased. 


Those of us who were too young to hear certain 
earlier singers (such as Schumann-Heink) sing 
Schubert’s “Der Tod und das Maedchen” will 
never forget the ominous note struck by Miss 
Anderson in their first encounter with what has 
since become a classic of her repertory. Nor will 
the grandeur and solemnity of her “Ave Maria’ be 
soon surpassed. Of the former, the late Pitts San- 
born, a vocal connoisseur second only to Hender- 
son wrote: “The protesting words of the dying girl 
the singer uttered with a feverish impetuosity. 
Then came the voice of Death—Miss Anderson 
summoned it as from an immeasurable distance and 
in a tone not of earthly compassion, but of trans: 
cendant and infinite consolation.” When Hender- 
son wrote of the “Ave Maria” that it was “beautt 
fully done, with impeccable phrasing and tender 
simplicity quite enchanting,” younger men knew 
that Miss Anderson’s artistry gave them a new 
insight into what critics vastly more experienced 
than themselves had in mind when bygone stand- 
ards were invoked. 


In his review of the Carnegie Hall concert a few 
weeks later that launched Miss Anderson on the 
enormous wave of popularity that has been hers 
ever since, the late Lawrence Gilman of the 
Herald-Tribune used a prophetic phrase: he des- 
cribed Miss Anderson as “the sort of person, the 
sort of artist about whom legends gather.” Gilman 





was a sensitive man, a fine writer, and a thoughtful 
music lover, but he was not a seer. What was 
there about Miss Anderson that could inspire a 
remark that foretells in sum if not in detail the 
award to her of the Joel Spingarn Medal; the 
amazing outpouring of 75,000 persons who 
gathered on the grounds of the Lincoln Memorial 
to pay her honor in 1939 when she had been 
forbidden, because of her color, to sing in 
Washington’s Constitution Hall; her invitation to 
sing before King George and Queen Elizabeth on 
their visit to the White House later the same year: 
her recognition by her native city of Philadelphia 
when she was named winner of the Edward Bok 
Award in 1941; her receipt of numerous honorary 
SS from Smith, from Howard, from other 
colleges; from the governments of Liberia and 
Sweden, honors and decorations? 


Since I do not know Miss Anderson at all, save 
as a public performer and as a “contemporary,” | 
can give my answer objectively and without senti- 
mentality. I have never seen her deviate from a 
code of sincerity and dignity quite remarkable. 
She has, on occasions, been in better voice than 
other times, but she has never left me with any 
other feeling than profound respect for her 
earnestness and workmanship. I have no recollec- 
tion that she has ever misjudged her capacities by 
undertaking music for which she is not suited by 
voice or temperament . . . whether it was “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlo” at her Town Hall re- 
appearance or the “Card Scene” from Carmen” at 
a memorable concert in Carnegie Hall in 1939. 


A revealing remark was credited to Franz Rupp, 





her excellent pianistic collaborator through most 
of the ’40s. He was seen in earnest conversation 
with a member of a local committee before a con- 
cert, who suggested how Miss Anderson should 
conduct herself on stage. Mr. Rupp commented, 
“What Miss Anderson does on the stage is her 
business.” One need hardly add that it is a business 
which she knows very well. 


These are some of the qualities that Gilman 
must have sensed at that early time. Had he lived 
on, he might have told us that he foresaw in Miss 
Anderson a quiet but effective fighter for the 
rights of her fellow citizens of unconventional 
coloration; not as noisy as some, but no less de- 
termined. He might have known that when she 
had been granted the right to sing in Constitution 
Hall, she did not celebrate the occasion as a 
personal triumph, but utilized it, in war time, to 
raise nearly $7,000 for United China Relief. 


Perhaps if he saw so far and so true, he might 
have added that the little girl who had heard and 
been stirred by the great Negro tenor Roland 
Hayes in childhood would not forget the problems 
of others when she became famous and well to do. 
Out of the cash award of $10,000 that went with 
the Bok Award, she established the Marian 
Anderson Award to “enable poor but talented 
people to do something for which they have 
dreamed all their lives.” In a ten year period, the 
list of winners has turned up such deserving 
people as Camilla Williams, Rosalind Nadell, 
Genevieve Warner (now with the Metropolitan 
Opera Association), Helen Colbert (abroad in 
“Porgy and Bess”), Rawn Spearman, Luther 
Saxon and Mattiwilda Dobbs. 


All, without exception have the “beautiful 
voice.’ Along with giving them financial comfort, 
Marian Anderson has given them what is, to me, 
her most valuable spiritual aid—an example of 
what to do about the perpetual “But” that con- 
fronts every young artist. That is Marian Ander- 
son to me. 


In Paris, 1937, at the Opera. 








Franz Rupp 


Not only one of the finest accompanists on the concert stage today, but 
a noted soloist in his own right, Franz Rupp has been Marian Anderson's 
assisting artist for the past ten seasons. Born in the Bavarian Alps, Mr. Rupp 
began his musical training at the age of five as a violinist under the tutelage 
of his father, a gifted amateur violinist. When he was seven, he turned to 
the piano, and at ten had already heard his own compositions performed in 
his native town. Entering the Munich Academy of Music at fourteen, he 
won, for four consecutive years, the annual grand prize offered by the 
Bavarian Government. After his graduation the pianist toured Europe ex- 
tensively both as concert soloist and as accompanist to many of the world’s 
leading artists. He toured with Fritz Kreisler in South America-and was 
invited by the distinguished violinist to record with him in London the 
complete Beethoven sonatas for His Master’s Voice. Kreisler wrote of him: 
“T consider Franz Rupp one of the most important representatives of the 
younger generation of pianists”. In 1938, his anti-Hitler sentiments came to 
the ears of the Gestapo, and he was forced to make his escape. Each season 
Mr. Rupp intersperses his tours with Miss Anderson with a number of 
solo concerts of his own under Mr. Hurok’s management. In addition to his 
many recordings with Miss Anderson, Franz Rupp has made a number of 
distinguished chamber music pressings. 








Songs of Marian Anderson 


SINNER, PLEASE DOAN’ LET DIS HARVES’ PASS 
Arr. by H. T. Burleigh 


Sinner, please doan’ let dis harves’ pass, 
An’ die an lose yo’ soul at last! 

I know that my Redeemer lives, 

Sinner, please doan’ let dis harves’ pass. 
My God is a mighty man of war, 
Sinner, please doan’ let dis harves’ pass. 


*K x x 


CRUCIFIXION . . . . . | |. Arr. J. Payne 


They crucified my Lord— 

An’ He never said a mumb’lin word. 
Not a word. 

They pierced Him in the side— 

Am He never said a mumb’lin word. 
Not a word. 

He bow’d His head an’ died — 

An’ He never said a mumb’lin word. 
Not a word, not a word, not a word. 





RIDE ON, KING JESUS 


Ride on, King Jesus. 
No man can a-hinder me. 


Arr. by H. T. Burleigh 


I was but young when I begun, 

But now my race is almos’ done. 
No man can a-hinder me. 

King Jesus rides a milk white horse, 
De ribber of Jordan He did cross. 
No man can-a-hinder me. 

Ride on, King Jesus. 

No man can a-hinder me. 


Ride! Ride! Ride! 
x a! x 


O, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL CITY 
Arr. by Edward Boatner 


Oh! what a beautiful city. 

Twelve gates-a to de city-a halleluh. 
Three gates in-a de east 

Three gates in-a de west 


Three gates ina de north 

Three gates in-a de south 

Makin’ it twelve gates-a to de city-a halleluh. 

My Lord built-a dat city 

And He said it was just-a four square. 

And He said He wanted you sinners 

To meet Him inva de air, 

Cause He built twelve gates-a to de city-a halleluh. 
Oh! what a beautiful city. 

Twelve gates-a to de city-a halleluh. 


Kk KK x 


GO DOWN MOSES Arr. H. T. Burleigh 


When Israel was in Egypt’s Lan’, 

Let my people go. 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 

Let my people go. 

Go down Moses, way down in Egypt’s Lan’. 
Tell old Pharaoh, 

To let my people go. 

Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 

Let my people go, 

If not I'll smite your first born dead, 

Let my people go. 

Go down Moses, way down in Egypt’s Lan’, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 

To let my people go. 


K K* * 
AVE MARIA Schubert 


Ave Maria! Maiden mild. Listen to a maiden’s prayer! 
For Thou canst hear though from the wild, 

"Tis Thou can save amid despair. 

Safe may we sleep beneath Thy care, 

Though banished, outcast and reviled. 

O Maiden see a maiden’s sorrow, 

O Mother, hear a suppliant child 

Ave Maria. 


Kx .* x 
HE’S GOT DE WHOLE WORLD IN HIS HAND 
Arr. by Hamilton Forrest 


He’s got de whole world in His hands 

He’s got de wind and rain in His hands 

He’s got de sun and moon right in His hands 
He’s got de whole world in His Hands 

He’s got dat gamblin’ man in His hands 
He’s got dat lyin’ man right in His hands 
He’s got dat crap shootin’ man right in His hands 
He’s got de whole world in His hands 

He’s got dat little bitsababy in His hands 
He’s got you and me brother in His hands 
He’s got you and me sister right in His hands 
He’s got everybody dere right in His hands 
He’s got de whole world in His hands. 


POOR ME Arr. by Nathaniel Dett 


I’m sometimes up, I’m sometimes down, 
But still my soul feels heaw’nly bound, 
Trouble will bury me down . . 
Altho’ you see me goin’ ‘long so, 
I have my trials here, below, 
Trouble will bury me down .. 


. Poor me. 


. Poor me. 


Kk K x 


DER TOD unp DAS MADCHEN 


The Maiden: 
Pass onward, O pass onward 
Wild man with barren bone! 
I’m but a forlorn maiden 
Go, leave the young alone! 
Death: 
Give me thy hand, O fair young child, 
As friend I come, and not to chasten. 
Be of good cheer, I am not wild, 
Come then, and to these fond arms hasten! 


Schubert 


x x x 


DIE ERLKONIG 


Who rides there so late through night so wild? 

A loving father with his young child 

Has clasped his boy close with his fond arm, 

And closer-closer, to keep him warm. 

“Dear son, what makes thy sweet face grow so white?” 
“See, father, “tis the Erl King in sight! 

The Erl King stands there with crown and shroud!” 
“Dear son, it is some misty cloud.” 

“Thou dearest boy, wilt come with me? 

And many games I'll play with thee; 

Where varied blossoms grow on the wold, 

And my mother hath many a robe of gold.” 

“Dear father, my father, say, dids’t thou not hear 
The Erl King whispers so low in my ear?” 

“Be tranquil, then, my child; 

Among withered leaves, the wind bloweth wild.” 
“Wilt come, proud boy, wilt thou come with me? 
Where my beauteous daughter doth wait for thee? 
With my daughter thou join in the dances every night, 
Shell lull thee with sweet songs to give thee delight.” 
‘Dear father, my father, can’st thou not trace 

The Erl King’s daughter in yon dark place?” 

‘Dear son, dear son, the form you there see 

Is only the hollow grey willow tree.” 

“I love thee well, with me thou shalt ride on my course, 
And if thou’rt unwilling I seize thee by force!” 

“O father, my father, thy child closer clasp, 

Erl King hath seized me with icy grasp!” 

His father shuddered, his face grew more wild, 

He held to his bosom his poor swooning child. 

He reached ¢<+-t house with toil and dread, 

But in his arms, lo! his child lay dead. 


Schubert 


To Marian Anderson 


He’s Got The Whole World In His Hands 


Arranged by 
HAMILTON FORREST 


From the MARION KERBY Original Collection 


of Negro Exaltations 


Allegro moderato 
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in His hands; He's got the wide 
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wind and the rain 


He’s got the 


in His hands. 


Whole World 
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Marian 
Anderson 
Awards 


“To enable poor but talented people 
to do something which they have 
dreamed of all their lives.” 


In 1941, after the $10,000 Bok Award was presented 
to Marian Anderson by her native Philadelphia, she 
established the now-famous Scholarship Fund which bears 
her name. Miss Anderson had had first-hand experience 
with the problems of a young singer, for, early in her own 
career, member-friends of her church had collected nickels 
and dimes into “a fund for Marian Anderson's future,” 


enabling her to study in New York in preparation for the 


Miss Anderson enter 
the Metropol 





holds annual auditions and bestows prizes of varying 
amounts. Periodically, Miss Anderson has added to the 
original fund, and gifts exceeding $20,000 have been 
issued to fifty-five applicants from fourteen states. Ot 
these, several have already surged forward to their goals, 
notably Genevieve Warner of the Metropolitan Opera, 
Camilla Williams and Rosalind Nadell of the New York 
City Opera, and Rawn Spearman and Mattiwilda Dobbs, 


1942 
Alveretta Britten 


1943 

Camilla Williams 
William Brown 
Faye Drazin 
Mildred Hill 
William Smith 


1944 


Isobel Schapp 

Elton Johnson Warren 
Rosalind Nadel 
Constance Stokes 
Katherine Graves 


Quentin K. Miller 
1945 


Minnie Louise Parker 
Nathaniel Dickerson 

Starling E. Hatchett 
Goldie Theresa Green 


1946 


Mary Simmons 
Victoria Kerner 
Edna Charney 
Oscar Griffin 


1947 


Florida Naomi Pettigrew 


Nancy Fishburn 
Amanda Kemp 
Sadie Knight 
Luther Saxon 


1948 
Helen Colbert 


Leonora Lafayette 


contest in which she won a guest appearance with the 
Philharmonic Symphony at Lewisohn Stadium. 


The competition for the Marian Anderson Awards is 
open to all and is administered by a committee which 


who have achieved striking success in concert and opera, 


here and abroad. 


Information regarding the Aw 
writing to the Marian Anderson Scholarship Fund, 26? 
S. Martin Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


AWARD WINNERS 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Danville, Va. 
Akron, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York (Brooklyn) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia; Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York City 

North Carolina 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York, N. Y. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


Severna Park, Md. 
Grenlock Terrace, N. J. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

New York, N. Y. 

New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Baton Range, La. 


Doris Rowe 
Mattiwilda Dobbs 
Genevieve Warner 


Nell Anders 
1949 


Lenora Lafayette 
Rawn Spearman 
Christine Reid 
Lillian Georgia Hall 


1950 

Martha Z. Flowers 
Lois Raye 

Sara Mae Endich 
Robert Riedel 


1951 

Georgia Ann Laster 
Herbert Gantt 
Gloria Davy 

Doris Mayes 

Jan Gbur 


. 


1952 


Shirlee Emmons 
Betty-Lou Allen 
Judith Raskin 


1953 

Madelaine Chambers 
McHenry Boatwright 
Elincr Zvenitsky 
Robert Mosley 
Coletta Warren 


1954 

Miriam Burton 
Lee Cass 

Reri Grist 





Detroit, Mich. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Baton Rouge, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Hamilton, Ontario 


Clinton, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
New York, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
New York, N. Y. 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


ards may be obtained by 





tains two Award winners, Genevieve Warner, now at 


itan Opera and Camilla Willliams, of the New York City Opera. 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
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ROBERTA PETERS 
MARIO DEL MONACO 
JEROME HINES 
FRIEDRICH GULDA 
RICHARD DYER-BENNET 
MARIA TIPO 

RAWN SPEARMAN 
VIENNA CHOIR BOYS 
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For more than three decades the label 
“S. Hurok presents’ has been a 

guarantee of quality to audiences 
everywhere. No season in any city is 
complete without the appearance of 


Impresario, whose film-biography 
“Tonight We Sing” was produced 
by 20th-Century Fox. 


LONDON’S FESTIVAL BALLET 


First U.S. visit of the celebrated company from the Royal Festival Hall. 
A brilliant repertory features exciting new works and old favorites. 


THE OLD VIC Company in “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Directed by Michael Benthall, this production of William Shakespeare's 
comedy stars Moira Shearer, Robert Helpmann and Stanley Holloway. 
The company of 65 features a ballet troupe, and the famous incidental 
music of Mendelssohn will be performed by a full orchestra. 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Under the direction of Ninette de Valois. The fabulous company from 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 


THE AZUMA KABUKI DANCERS AND MUSICIANS 


The legendary theatre art of Japan returns for a world tour. 
(Season 1955-56) 


ANTONIO and his Spanish Ballet 


Company of 50 with Orchestra, direct from triumphs in London, Paris 
and Monte Carlo. First time in America. Tour begins in January, 1955. 


ALEXANDRA DANILOVA and her Ensemble 


in GREAT MOMENTS OF BALLET 


| MUSICI 


The brilliant Italian string ensemble's premiere U.S. tour. 


AGNES de MILLE DANCE THEATRE 


The exciting American company's second tour. (Season 1955-56) 


ROLAND PETIT’S BALLETS de PARIS 


The sensational dance troupe which shattered Broadway records. 


SCOTS GUARDS BAND 


The musicians and pipers of this world-famous organization founded in 
1642 make their first visit to America in a colorful repertoire including 
displays of piping, Highland dancing, and the ceremony of Beating 
Retreat. (Season 1955-56) 


SANTA CECILIA CHOIR 


Direct from Rome, one of the world's most famous choral organizations 
visits the U.S. for the first time. (Season 1955-56) 


COMPAGNIE MADELEINE RENAUD-JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


Paris’ world-famous theatrical repertory company. 






clasive eeu eeit: 
HUROK ATTRACTIONS, Inc. - HUROK ARTISTS, Inc. 
HUROK PRODUCTIONS, Inc. 


711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22 
Booking Direction: National Concert and Artists Corp. 
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aroused the most interest was a compe- 
tent but amateurish “Canal Scene” by 
Winston Churchill, the first Churchill 
painting ever sold (except for charity). 
Starting at $5,000, the spirited bids, com- 
ing from all of the galleries, jumped by 
thousands and reached $26,000 within 
minutes. It was bought for the Hallmark 
Foundation by Art News editor Alfred 
Frankfurter, who had signaled his inten- 
tions with slight nods and jumps of his 
bushy eyebrows; the painting will hang 
in the Churchill Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair. 

Three Pliers: After the dinner, which 
featured champagne and Russian caviar, 
the second auction began with a sur- 
prise. Taking the gavel for the first time 
in America was Peter Wilson, chairman 
of the combined boards of Parke-Bernet 





Newsweek—Bernard Goitfryd 


audience: Tongue-in-chic 


and England’s Sotheby's. The suave, 
6-foot-4 Etonian immediately instilled a 
tongue-in-chic atmosphere into the gal- 
leries as he began to auction off 43 mod- 
ern works from the collection of retired 
Belgian sugar magnate Philippe Dotre- 
mont. Ranging from a brown-and-white 
1927 Miré, one of the evening’s esthetic 
highlights ($57,500), to a 1962 Jim 
Dine collage of three pliers glued onto 
a canvas ($2,200), Dotremont’s collec- 
tion went for $510,000—“about what I 
had speculated,” Wilson said. 

An unexpected footnote to the eve- 
ning was that of all the living American 
painters represented in the collection— 
including Robert Motherwell, Mark 
Tobey, Adolph Gottlieb, and _ Philip 
Guston—the one who brought in the 
highest price was Robert Rauschenberg. 
His 1956 “Gloria” sold for $15,000. 

After the fun was over, the cool Wil- 
son, a veteran of many cut-throat com- 
petitive London auctions, smiled happily. 
“A very uncomplicated sale,” he said. 
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The Beacon 


And so it was good-by at last. Good-by 
to that broad and angular face and to 
that tall, forceful figure, like a Rodin 
sculpture carved out of a giant block of 
ebony; and good-by to those eyes which 
closed when she sang as if looking in- 
ward but which, when open, beamed 
warmth and quick response. 

And good-by at last to that voluptuous 
voice, to her Schubert “Ave Maria,” 
“The Crucifixion,” “He’s Got the Whole 
World in His Hands.” To be sure, the 
great contralto lacked its old richness, 
but the color and the rare flavor stayed 
for farewell toasts, all the more precious 
for being the last of the wine. 

For Marian Anderson, the years stand 
in ceremonial attention. It’s 40 years 
since she first won public acclaim in an 
outdoor competition in New York’s 
Lewisohn Stadium, 30 years since she 
stood the city on its musical ear in Town 
Hall, and ten years since she became 
the first Negro to sing with the Metro- 
politan Opera. But, in her eventful life, 
the years are all printed in red. 

She can claim many firsts, but Easter 
Sunday was her first last. Or, the last of 
the lasts. Since last fall, she has, in a 
series of almost ritual concerts, been 
saying farewell to a loving and beloved 
America. On Easter Sunday at Carnegie 
Hall, Miss Anderson sang no sad songs 
for herself: “I have no regrets.” 

And so America said the last good-bys 
to the Philadelphia artist who became a 
great symbol as naturally and inevitably 
as fire becomes air. But first of all she 
was an artist, seasoned in Europe in the 
1930s. As her Stockholm manager pre- 
dicted, she was boffo in Scandinavia, 
where blond Andersons abound but 
black ones who sing are unknown. 
Sibelius said: “The roof of my house is 
too low for your voice.” As the great 
success of the 1935 Salzburg Festiva® 
she stirred Toscanini to say: “A voice 
like hers comes once in a century.” 

Collision: Returning to New York that 
year, she had trouble getting a_ hotel 
room downtown. But Marian Anderson’s 
concern was art, not revolution, although 
her art and the color of her skin 
were on a_ collision course. Impact 
came in 1939 when, denied the use 
of Constitution Hall by the DAR, she 
was offered instead the Lincoln Memo- 
rial by the Federal government. Seventy- 
five thousand people, the largest crowd 
in Washington since Lindbergh returned 
from Paris, lined the Mall to hear her. 

She was, from then on, a glittering 
symbol, as if every note she sang and 
every honor she won carried with it the 
prestige of the Negro everywhere. Her 
singing opened one door after another— 
to hotels, restaurants, segregated con- 
cert halls, and at last, in 1955, when she 
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was 50, to the Metropolitan Opera as 
Ulrica in “Masked Ball.” “One is speech- 
less with happiness,” she said. But later, 
without bitterness, she confided that 
singing in opera had been her dream for 
years. “If I only could give what I had 
to offer then. But they wouldn’t accept 
it, or me. Other Negroes will have the 
career I dreamed of.” 

Now her concert tours became tri- 
umphant processionals. In its prime that 
lustrous voice with its smooth, hefty 
lower registers roamed carelessly over 
three octaves. It was shattering just to 
look at her, eyes closed, enraptured 
face, making music visual sith just the 
right gesture to implement the word, 





Wayne J. Shilkret 
Anderson: Woman within symbol » 


hands cupped to contain blessings or 
opened wide to deepest yearning. 

It has been said that Marian Anderson 
“did not simply grow great, she grew 
great simply.” Within the apocalyptic 
symbol lives a woman of easy informality 
who does her own ironing, sewing, and 
manicuring on tour. What thrilled her 
most from her farewell trip was “learn- 
ing that people find us approachable. So 
many came backstage to say hello— 
and good-by—personally. One is glad 
people don’t think we're apart. Belong- 
ing is important.” 

Vision: “This farewell is not the end 
of anything,” she insisted. “We are not 
out of the civil-rights struggle, we do not 
rule out marches in the future, we do 
not intend,” and her eyes flashed, “to sit 
and twiddle our thumbs.” After the 
concert, she went to her New England 
home with her husband of 22 years, 
architect Orpheus Fisher, which is not a 
bad first name for her husband. 

“One will be engrossed,” she _ said, 
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Impact: Anderson singing at 


“with spring cleaning, draperies, chang- 
ing the furniture around.” She mused 
over the vision of her immediate future 
with pleasure. “We'll get to know how 
green our thumb is, we never are here 
for the results. And we'll see the dog- 
wood bloom. I do like that idea.” 

Her plans, surprisingly, include travel. 
“There are so many places we’ve sung 
that we didn’t really see at all. I would 
- like to go back to the Far East par- 
ticularly.” When she was there, in India, 
she was the first foreigner to speak at 
the Gandhi Memorial in Delhi. She 
called Gandhi “a beacon,” and then, as 
only she can, sang “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
So has she been a beacon, a kindly 
light, that has penetrated across a na- 
tion, across oceans, everywhere. There 
is no place where Marian Anderson 
does not belong. 


East Meets West 


The San Francisco Ballet, to para- 
phrase James Thurber’s classic line, is a 
small domestic California burgundy but 
amusing in its presumption. Last week, 
colors flying, led by Lew Christensen, 
it marched bravely into New York, right 
on the heels of the departing American 
Ballet Theater, and jauntily preceding 
this week’s double explosion of openers 
by both the New York City Ballet and 
London’s Royal Ballet. 

Because he provides almost all the 
choreography as well as the company’s 
artistic direction, Lew Christensen is the 
George Balanchine of San Francisco. Be- 
tween rigorous rehearsals, he confided 
that nurturing the tender shoot of a 
ballet company in Western soil—no mat- 
ter how grand the climate—was real 
pioneering. His artistic duties included 
fund raising. “It all boils down to 
money, the tall, 55-year-old,  ex- 
Balanchine dancer said. “Money means 

time to build—continuity. We've never 
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Lincoln Memorial in 1939 


had a theater of our own. Years ago it 
was all right if a dancer didn’t eat. 
Today they eat. Times change.” And, 
he added, “San Francisco is no red-hot 
ballet town,” evoking a picture of audi- 
ences who liked to be around for the 
performance but not for feeding time. 

Extremes: “We've lived and grown in 
isolation,” he said. “Don’t compare us. 
We haven't got a pool of dancers to 
call on the way New York has. But 
what we do is our own, and a genuine 
effort.” Christensen’s ballet esthetic: “In 
dance, you should go right to the edge 
—in fact over the edge—at both ex- 
tremes. At one end it should be pure 
dance and at the other, almost no 
dance at all.” 

But out West, actions speak louder 
than words, and unfortunately SF’s ac- 
tion belied the noble words. Christen- 
sens “pure dance” (“Divertissement 
dAuber”) turned out to be warmed- 
over Balanchine, and his “no dance at 
all” (“Life,” the widely heralded pop- 
art ballet) turned out to be—no dance 
at all. In front of Cal Anderson’s pow- 
zowie comic strips and supermarket 
symbols, the spectacle of American 
mass-cult life was bared—from Beatle to 
beatnik, bathing beauty to beauty par- 
lor. But for satire, presentation without 
comment is hardly enough. 

Perhaps the money raising interfered 
with Christensen’s choreographic con- 
centration. That would soon be over. 
Just as soon as he finds a replacement, 
said Christensen, he is accepting an 
offer made last November to rejoin the 
New York City Ballet, apparently to 
become the heir presumptive of his old 
boss, 61-year-old George Balanchine. 
But, before Christensen’s __ six-day 
exposure in New York had _ ended, 
both Balanchine and Lincoln Kirstein, 
founder of the company, were quoted 
aS knowing nothing about the return 
of this prodigal son. 


LIFE AND LEISURE 


What’s Eating Them? 


Far-out fads and exotic flora and 
fauna take hold and proliferate rapidly 
in the receptive soil of California. But 
the latest kick is sick even by Lotus- 
land’s standards: southern California has 
discovered piranha-feeding parties. 

A bulldog-jawed, needle-toothed den- 
izen of South American streams, reput- 
edly capable of stripping a steer to bone 
and gristle in minutes, the piranha has 
become the newest performer in cock- 
tail lounges, bars, and_ private living 
rooms. Frank Adams, the owner of a 
large California tropical-fish store, esti- 
mates he has 4,000  piranha-fancying 
customers, who like the piranha because 
“it does something different. It eats fish 
in front of you.” Says Tom Patton, owner 
of the Mirage Café in Santa Monica, 
where fruggers are summoned to pira- 
nha-feeding time by a bell: “We're all 
sadists up to a point.” 

For the California Department of Fish 
and Game, the point has already been 
reached where piranhas can be classi- 
fied as a menace. Although the state 
prohibits the importation and sale of the 
killers, it now has about 100,000 of 
them. The department is fearful that 
owners will dump the fish into streams. 

While the California wardens are be- 
ginning to stage raids on _tropical-fish 
stores, the U.S. Department of Interior 
is considering a law banning the release 
of the fish in natural waters. Still, one 
Interior expert believes piranha have 
had a bad press: “Their viciousness has 
been exaggerated,” says Everett Sutton. 
“They must be in huge schools to attack 
anything as big as man.” 


Upbeat Fair 


Having weathered the winter of its 
discontent, the New York World’s Fair 
opens its second season on April 21 
with a springy new step. In an attempt 
to lure some of last season’s missing 
persons, the 1965 version is uncovering 
such attractions as Can Can girls 
and nine—count ’em—nine discothéques. 
While the familiar landmarks of the 
“day” fair will be back at Flushing 
Meadow-—the Unisphere, the popular 
industrial exhibits, the Belgian waffles, 
and the national pavilions—the idea is 
to offer a night fair as well. 

But fair president Robert Moses has 
decreed that the beat must be upbeat. 
He recently turned down a_ request 
from the Underground World Home 
Corp. to christen its new discothéque 
“Bottom of the Fair” and the name be- 
came the “Nightclub Discothéque at the 
bottom of the fair.” “We're OK as long 
as we dont capitalize the ‘b,” ex- 
plained G.B. Henderson, the corpora- 
tion's president. “Apparently, everything 
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Special to The New York Times 


DANBURY, Conn., Aug. 13 — Brav- 
ing threats of thunderstorms, some 
2,500 concertgoers gathered here on ee oF | 
the soggy lawns of the Charles Ives fee. Pike on 
Center for the Arts tonight to pay jas | 
tribute to an artist who became a leg- 
end: Marian Anderson. 

The concert, featuring the soprano 
Jessye Norman, the violinist Isaac 
Stern and the conductor Julius Rudel 
leading the Ives Symphony Orches- 
tra, helped raise money to establish a 
Marian Anderson Award for promis- Sp mriee aaes ae 3 3 oe 
ing singers. It also paid homage to the See ee a ee 
87-year-old artist, who was present on | Seg a 
the occasion of a singular anniver- 
sary. 

It has been 50 years since the con- 
tralto, celebrated abroad but not yet... « 
in her own country, was catapultedto ~~ 
fame after the Daughters of the | 
American Revolution barred her 
from singing at Constitution Hall, 
which they owned, because she is 
black. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, then the First 
Lady, resigned from the organization 
and arranged for Miss Anderson to be 
invited to sing at the Lincoln Memori- 
al, where a throng of 75,000 had to be 
held back from overwhelming her in 
its enthusiasm. 


‘She Led the Way’ 


With that appearance, Miss Ander- 
son became ‘“‘the symbol of positive 
force,’’ the singer Betty Allen told the 
audience. Miss Allen, the executive 
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at 
fs the guest of honor at a concert held to raise 
d, to be named for her, to help promising singers. 







director of the Harlem School of the” Fisher, who died four years The baritone William Warfield, who 

Arts, said, “Scores of my erstwhile %8° 4 attended tonight's event, remarked in 

and present collegues have attained wen after her appearance at the 4 interview, “It’s really opened up 

their place in the musical world be- Lificoln Memorial, on April 9, 1939, for female singers, Pte oe BET 

7a _cause she led the way.” ) es Anderson — whose voice Arturo €Yal and at the Met in particular. : 
Dark clouds hovered over the Ives ,/FOscanini described as occurring But black male singers, he said, have; 

Center and so did fog; the audience4 once in 100 years — encountered  0t fared nearly as well. “I’m no psy-. 


chologist,’’ he said, but suggested that 


could see Miss Norman’s vaporized © prejudice.She was often turned awa ; 
4 Pare y audiences “don’t. mind seeing a 


breath as the soprano sang excerpts from restaurants and hotels—or di- 






from Wagner’s ‘‘Tannhduser,” songs 
by Richard Strauss and spirituals, 
standing on a pavilion stage above a 
- willow-rimmed pond. 

But no rain marred the event, 
which had been postponed from Sat- 
urday because of the weather. By the 
time Mr. Stern played Mozart’s Con- 
certo No. 3 in G (K. 216) and Miss 





rected to a service elevator, and 
opera houses shunned her. It was not 
until 1955 that the singer, at age 52, 
appeared at the Metropolitan Opera 
— the first black to sing there. 

Later, she sang at the inaugura- 
tions of Presidents Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and John F. Kennedy, and 
served as an American representa- 


~ prima_donna black lady being made 


love to by a white tenor, but wouldn’t 
like the reverse.”’ 
Mr. Warfield, whose career cen- 


tered on the concert stage and not 


opera, said, ‘“‘By the time I came 
along, people like Roland Hayes, 
Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson 
had really opened up the concert field 
and I just walked into it.”’ 
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Miss Anderson’s signature spiritual, 
‘“Ha's Got the Whole World in His 
Hands,” a nearly full moon peered 
often between the clouds, and crick- 
ets chattered. 

“You see, Miss Anderson, the gods 


smile on you,” Mr. Stern said before 


the intermission, looking from the 
stage toward a front row where the 
frail, white-haired artist was seated. 


Praise and Flowers 


Mr. Stern read messages of praise 
for Miss Anderson from Gov. William 
A. O’Neil of Connecticut and Presi- 
dent Bush. Then he left the stage to 


_ present two bouquets to her, and Miss 


Anderson was given a microphone to 
say a few words. 

“7 did not write anything down for 
tonight,” she began, apparently refer- 
ring to a jesting remark that Miss 
Allen had made on stage about “‘peo- 
ple whose speeches go on and on for- 
ever because they don’t have the 
brains to write them down.” 

‘‘And,”’ Miss Anderson continued, 
“I know enough not to speak after 
Isaac Stern. So I shall say to you from 
the bottom of my heart, I thank you; I 
love you.”” And she expressed hope 
that God, ‘‘who knows my every de- 
sire’ would ‘‘do for you what He 
knows is best.”’ 

Miss Anderson, who declined to 
give interviews, was accompanied by 
a nurse, relatives and friends. Like 
many of the concertgoers, she ar- 
rived at and left the seating area in 
one of the motorized carts that the 
center provides on the 39-acre 
wooded site. 


A Private Person 


She was reluctant at first to allow 
the celebration, her friend June K. 


Goodman, vice chairwoman of the 


Ives Center, said. Since retiring from 
active performing in 1965, Miss An- 
derson has avoided public attention. 


She lives on a former farm in Dan- 


bury, in a house designed in the 1940's 
by her husband, the architect Or- 


On the eve of tonight’s concert, 
Miss Allen said she thought Miss An- 
derson had been propelled into the 
role of ‘‘a kind of activist symbol even 
though she is not a person who puts 
herself forward in an egocentrical 
way.” Miss Allen said the situation of 
black singers in this country was far 
better now, at least for women in 
opera, although ‘‘there is still some 
way to go.”’ 
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$10,000 Bok award in Philadelphia in 
1942, she used the money — and later 
added to it — to establish cash schol- 
arships, which continued until 1970. 
Miss Allen was a winner in the early 
1950’s, as were Judith Raskin and 
Shirley Verrett. 

Those scholarships focused on 
beginners. The new awards are in-. 
tended to help promising American 
singers whose careers have begun. 
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MUSIC VIEW/Donal Henahan 


THE NE 


When America 
Took a Big Step 
Against Bias 


MERICA LEADS THE WORLD IN 
celebrating ephemeral events. 
The return of swallows to Capis- 
trano and the emergence or none- 
mergence of a groundhog at 
Punxsutawney are faithfully documented 
each spring by press and television. The birth- 





_ day of Elvis is occasion for dancing in the 


streets. Once a year, a grateful nation pauses 
to mark National Pickle Week. With so many 
significant dates to remember, it is hardly any 
wonder that a few may slip between the 
cracks, | 

Nevertheless, there ought to be an indelible 
entry in the date book for a shining moment in 
American cultural history that took place just 
00 years ago but so far in 1989 seems to 
have escaped general celebration. Although 
the event was only a hastily arranged outdoor 
song recital, it prefigured and helped catalyze 
changes that were soon to shake the entire 
country’s social structure. 

It seems barely credible now. The Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution had prevent- 
ed an already celebrated contralto named 
Marian Anderson from appearing at Constitu- 
tion Hall in Washington because she was 
black. The D.A.R. ladies insisted that local 
custom would have been violated by such a 
dark presence. After all, Washington 
was a Southern city. That, apparently, was 
that. 

Not quite: Eleanor Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s well-born wife, immediately resigned 
from the organization and other prominent 
citizens weighed in with expressions of dis- 
may and outrage. Having been raised 
to such embarrassing prominence in the capi- 
tal of the land of the free, the Marian Anderson 
issue did not fade away. A group of compara- 
tively enlightened Washingtonians led by Har- 
old L. Ickes, the Secretary of the Interior, in- 
vited her to sing from the steps of the 


_ Lincoln Memorial, which she did on April 9, 





| 


1939, fora TI estimated at 75,000 mi 


That landmark day, we now know, estab- 
lished Miss Anderson as an early symbol for 
black advancement, not only in the arts but 
throughout American society. The 
walls of Jericho did not immediately fall 
down, of course: not until 16 years later, on 
Jan. 7, 1955, did Miss Anderson appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera, sadly late in her career, 
as Ulrica in “A Masked Ball.” Sir Rudolf 
Bing’s decision to engage her, however de- 
layed, still stands as the most important single 
act of his regime as general manager. Howev- 
er, Miss Anderson’s Lincoln Memorial recital 
2 cecade and a half earlier had alread 












Mariay Anderson’s 


Memorial 50 years 
ago paved the way 


for major changes in 


American society. 


helped to tear down has come a flood of splen- 
did black singers, a remarkable percentage of 
them female. Jessye Norman has said, “At 
age 10 I heard, for the first time, the'singing of 
Marian Andersén on a recording. I listened, 
thinking this can’t be just a voice, so rich and 
beautiful. It was a revelation. And I wept.”’ 
Miss Norman wept, but she also realized that 
career doors were open for her that talented 
blacks of an earlier generation would not have 
bothered to knock at. A random, far from 
complete, list of Miss Anderson’s other spiri- 
tual descendants, so to say, would include 
Leontyne Price, Dorothy Maynor, Adele Addi- 
son, Betty Allen, Grace Bumbry, Mattiwilda 
Dobbs, Shirley Verrett, Camilla Williams, 
Reri Grist, Roberta Alexander, Kathleen Bat- 
tle, Leona Mitchell, Gwendolyn Bradley, Cyn- 
thia Clary, Veronica Tyler, J oy Blackett, 
Clamma Dale, Barbara Hendricks, Cynthia 
Haymon, Martina Arroyo, Florence Quivar, 
Wilhelmina Fernandez, Harolyn Blackwell, 
Marvis Martin, Hilda Harris, Carmen 
Balthrop, Isola Jones, Inez Matthews, Sylvia 
McNair, Esther Hinds, Myra Merritt ... the 
list goes on and on. 
kc 

_ The roll-call of similarly successful males, 
less impressive in number, would include 
i ini | Simon Estes, mi 


Boatwright, Roland Hayes, Seth McCoy, Wil- 
liam Warfield, Vinson Cole, Ben Holt, Arthur 
Thompson, Philip Creech, Gregg Baker, Wil- 
lard White, Michael Smartt — and, of 

course, the omnitalented but tragically 
thwarted Paul Robeson. The disparity in num- 
bers between important male and female 
singers, especially in opera, has been attribut- 
ed by some observers to simple racism — op- 
era’s largely white audiences, it is argued, still 
do not like seeing black males as romantic 
heroes. But that rationale is suspect: there 
are plenty of unheroic characters in opera, 
too, but black men in great numbers donot yet 
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Marian Anderson during the concert in Washington—Her performance helped lift a fog of tradition. 


popular music. Whatever the reasons, the dis- 
parity has not been convincingly explained in 
Spite of decades of heated discussion among 
supposed experts. 

Speculation, however, is free. One has to 
wonder, for instance, whether male black 
singers might have arisen in numbers more 
comparable te the female legions if Paul 
Robeson, Miss Anderson’s contemporary and 
counterpart in many ways, had enjoved a pub- 


high priestess of American musicians, what- 
ever their color, is not to be denied. According- 
ly, a gala concert in her honor is being planned 
for Saturday evening, Aug. 12, in Danbury, 
Conn., where she has a home. A Marian Ander- 
son Celebration Committee has enlisted Jes- 
sye Norman, Isaac Stern and Julius Rudel, | 
among other big-name performers, to 
celebrate the 87-year-old singer’s lustrous ca- 
reer. For a vear now. the committee hac haan 









energetic Danburyite who also directed the 
iund-raising efforts that resulted, 15 years 
ago, in the establishment of the Charles Ives 
Center for the Arts at Western Connecticut 
State University. 

At that time, Miss Anderson was one of the 


_energizers of the drive te bring honor to Ives 


in his hometown. Now it is her turn; Probably. 


not all the musicians who followed in her 
PP nr Se as : ; (aoe gee 
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THBCRYS'BRAVG? 
— NOT FAREWSIL- 


‘ 2.900 Hail Miss Anderson 
in Her Closing Concert 


By BERNARD WEINRAUB 

She stepped across the stage 
yesterday afternoon and the ap- 
plause rose from the audience 
in a ayeening and throbbing 
wave. 

Her eyes glistening, her lips 
in a tight smile, she whispered, 
“Thank you, thank you, thank 
‘you,” as two elderly women 
stood up in the parquet. Sud- 


denly and dramatically, the en-| 


tire audience—2,900 persons— 
stood, clap 
acclaiming {tome woman onstage 
-—Marian Anderson.. 

For Miss Anderson, yester- 
day’s concert at Carnegie Hall 
was the finale. of her formal 
singing career—a career that 
has spanned 30 years, stretched 
across the United States; Eu- 


rope and Asia and transcended] 


yacial barriers, Hey appearance, 
however, was not so much as.a 
singer than as a legend, not so 
much as a Negro contralto than 
as a regal and majestic ce- 
lebrity. ~ 

She stood on the stage, her 
severely cut: ruby 
glistening, and began singing 
Handel’s ‘“Tutta raccolta ancor.’ 
The audience sat rapt. And if her 
voice wavered at times, the 
audience’s devotion did not, for 
the applause came with roars 
of “Bravo! Bravo!” after her 
Haydn and Schubert medleys. 

“The wealth that comes out 
of that woman is incredible.” 
Montgomery Clift, the actor, 
remarked during ‘intermission. 
“This marvelous thing comes 
across and it’s so foo So 
peautiful.” = 


The Galinecoss Lock. 


Two hours before the recital, 
_Miss Anderson entered a limou- 
SS) AT JU 4 4 aTTU =s 
New York residence, Her Grr 
manager, Winston Fitzgerald of 
Sol Hurok attractions,  re- 
marked on the mélange of 
Easter hats he had seen in mid- 
town. 

“T guess the idea is to outdo 
the next person,” Miss Ander- 
son told her manager. ‘I guess 
a lot of people want to be as 
outrageous as possible.” 

After a moment, Miss Ander- 
son’s long-time accompanist, 
Franz Rupp, told the contralto 


tA thd chaned dintteonall y0- 


Pirate the right thing,” she 
murmured softly. “That’s the 
way to be.” 

At Carnegie Hall’s stage en- 
trance on West 56th Street, 
Miss Anderson was greeted by 
about a dozen fans—all of them 
also waiting on line for the 
first chance at the unreserved 
stage seats. 


“Thank you for coming.” The 
singer turned and disappeared 
into her first-floor dressing 
room. 2 





g, cheering and| 


brocade gown |’ 
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“How are you, my 
dear?” she said to one woman. 
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C | 
Ends an Epoch 


By HAROLD C. SCHOENBERG | 


T seems as though Marian 
Anderson has been with us 
forever. But all good things 
come to an end, and yester- 
day afternoon the famous con- 
tralto stepped onto the stage 
of Carnegie Hall for her last 
concert. She will be doing a 
little more singing in the fu- 
ture—at the Lewishohn Stad- 
ium on July 3, for instance, 
where she will be the narrator 
in Copland’s 
trait’ and (it is rumored) 


will sing some Spirituals. But | 
‘With this performance a sig- 


nificant epoch in American 
culture came to.an end. 
Mi Anderson was the 


right person in the right.place . & 
‘at.the right time. There Had 
been fine Negro singers be-" 


fore her: Roland Hayes was: 


~one. But he came a little too 


-early, It was Miss Anderson 


who stood as a symbol for the. _ 


emergence of the Negro; and 


while she herself never mil- 


itantly participated 
civil-rights 


in the 
“movement, she 


was revered as one who, by | 


the force of her personality, 
talent and probity, was able 
to become a world figure de- 
spite her humble birth and 
minority status. 


In. a. way, she was part of 
the American dream..And her 
success story was an inspira- 
tion to younger Negro musi- 
cians. It was Miss Anderson 
who cleared the way in so 
powerful a fashion. . Her his- 
toric concert on Easter Sun- 


day, 1939, on the steps of the — 


Lincoln Memorial, was one of 


the very first symbols of. what _ 


was to develop into-a mighty: 


| movement. When: she became... 


the first Negro to §$! 
Metropolitan O 





pera, 

: a led the way for those . 
rs of ner Trace. “ 7. oars : 

paeEpeghone 4 way flom ss usual RA 
- Hall crowd. During the first — 
half ‘of the concert, people. 
kept wandering in, dressed © 
in Easter Sunday finery, ob- — 
fresh from a workout SG 
h Avenue. It was»a:}: 
holiday crowd rather than a |. 









thd United ;: 
Of course, ‘she. hagirid not 


have done it without extraor+ ~ 


dinary talent. In recent years, 


she has not been singing well: 


She is, after all, now 63 years 
old, and she has been before 
the public for more than 30 
years. Those who remember | 
her at her height, though, can 


never forget that big, Teso- e 
with those low .. 
notes almost visceral in na- }- 


wy TH A FY) HA 


forced ascent to the top reg- 


nant voice, 


ister. A. natural voice, 2a 
hauntingly colorful one, it. was 


one of the vocal phenomena... 


of its time. 

And Miss Anderson had 
unusual powers of communi- 
cation. Never one of the more 
subtle interpretive:.artists of — 
the day, she yet managed to » 
make a great experience. 


buttressed with the — 
Anderson vocal timbre FE 





cert by or by: Conte ) 


‘Yaincoln Por- 


| ‘ which © 


seater 
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The New. York Times (by Allyn Baud 
ne Anderson yesterday 





The Program 


~ MARION ANDERSON,. contralto, ° accom» 


Carnegie Hall. 


Tuts: raccolfa ancof; Chio mai Wi possa. 


e 
The Spirit's Song; My Mother. Ris ae 


iG PAT IAW Se occ een 
Suleika; Liebesbotschaft; Der. Dorsal. 

ganger; Der Erlkonig ........ hubert 
RTOS es ee on Bar - 


' The Negro Speaks of Rivers ie ssuenee 

* The Ploughboy ten 
Rive) Blow, Thou Winter Wind: Quilter. 

: and ‘ Spirituals % 
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Ae she did the best, she 
could with the vocal eauip- 
' ment that remains to her. 


mirers. 


by. turnin, 
4 house ~ audience and. sif. 


two-so 
‘ple ‘chistered behind the piano. 


: vious] 
on Fif 


- concert audience. But, then 


- of concert. ok 
ca 


er aga 


rising one for each encore. 
There’ were four—‘‘Let, my 
people go,’ Shubert’s “Awe 
Maria,” “My Heart at thy 
» sweet voice” from ‘Samson 
/ and Delilah” and Schubert’s 
- *“Ungeduld.” 
| aprel if Miss Anderson’s last 


piece sung in Carnegie. Hall |} 

of was going to be symbolic. 
each concert, Her singing. ey wasn’t, 

“always simple, natural. and \ ai 
flowing, always dignified, al 
ways unaffected. And.it was © 


or, 





rather, .. ey es earl 
of music: ~ 





. Television crews; 
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2 63% 









ged by Franz Rupp» at the piatit, 


fie 
was ‘good. enough for her ad- 
The jammed ‘house, 
‘overflowed ‘onto. the: 
stage, could not get enough, | 
Miss Anderson took special - 
notice of the stage sudience — 
her back ,to the. 


directly to: tnepee 
cpa Ps coace ae 










4 again, this was a sone ‘kind® < 


when she entered;.and then.a- 


One had won- |} 










ae sal, The si were alk over oil 
The stage looked oe 
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“She’s been an inspiration for | 
‘many of us,” said Margaret Mc-| 
Cray, a mezz0-soprano, walking’ 
-to her fourth row orchestra 
seat. “She’s béen a door-opener. 
“She’s shown us that ‘we can do} 
more than blues and spirituals, 
ee we can do the classics 


velvet is as gooc 
any to desc ait ae 
_ This concert was_ oni * 
She came out, looking ev 
younger than ever (sne h } 
lost some weight), dressed a) -accon 
a simple red gown with a fully § played on this occa- ) 
mink collar. She shut her — & sion!) a | Finally “the house 4 
eyes and sang. Impassive as. _ lightsiwent on, and. the audi- 
fo as. on stage, regal in de- ~ ence hak Sper - 

- Miss Anderson walked on- | en 1k * # | cl 

Stage at 3:10: P.M. and com- spirituals. . ea ouse 

pleted her recital at 5:05 P.M. on fire.” = : ersey Boy Ba y ‘Burned | 


She stood, during the concert, Miss Anderson aie epral In Pr ank by. 3. Companions; 
unmoving and erect, her hands going fo be a homemaker wi ith’ % 


clasped before her, her molded ’ “MIDDLETOWN, NJ, April| 
high cheek bones caught dra-|@ vengeance,” she remarked as 418 (APp—A 14-year-old boy was| 
matically in the embrace of the|visitors began streaming into ‘badly burned yesterday ‘When 


‘spotlight. the dressing room. “And I hope} three companions, tied him to. al. 

_. After the concert, the CON-|to do something for children. I tree as a joke and set fire to| 

-tralto, carrying a bouquet of want to roll my sleeves up. I hg they, had. piled around BS | 
eet. 


yellow roses in her right hand ef 
-and red chrysanthemums and|Want to-do something with my. : The three boys told the ailice | 
strong winds whipped. the fire 


red roses in her left, entered her zenine and eer and soul.” 
dressing room and embraced Sol] out of control. The burned boy,} 
Edward Foster of M yrtle A 


Hurok, the impresario. St é 
k said that Miss|/>tore Fire injures 2 in-Corona 
Mr. Hurok said that Mi ‘An explosion and fire yester- ‘ih nue, Belford, was phar ant 
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Anderson, ‘while ending her re- r condition ‘at Riverview Hos- " 
‘cital career, would: continue}day in a basement of a pital in Red Bank. ~ His “le s 
_making appearances on “extra- pakery-grocery. at 98-06 Astoria 


were badly burned before, he] 
ordinary oc Boulevard, Corona, Queens, se-/|w “cut loose. The Fo 
F Aadebeon Guar cannot retire,” Mr. | verely burned the two brothers! old the police that a 
Hurok said, . | who operate the store: They are tried to persuade tna 





his silver Seek cane on the|David Fricano, 30° yars old, of not to set the fire. The ot 
dressing room . “She doesn’t}/4129 Wickham “Avenue, ‘ the|three = arrested ‘on Juvenile} 
have to sine ‘She can do some} Bronx, and Salvatore, 39, of 23-! y charges . ones ae 

of Lincoln and Jeffer-|65 91st Street, Jackson. Heights, ealed fa to their 1 arents per 


son and then maybe sing a few| Queens. “Se hearing 
See ee ee ee ee 
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Marian Anderson singing at the Linc 
I Daughters of the American 








Marian Anderson Is Dead at 96; 
Singer Shattered Racial Barriers 


By ALLAN KOZINN 


The soprano Leontyne Price, one 01 
the first artists to benefit from Miss 
Anderson’s efforts, said yesterday, 
“Her example of professionalism, un- 
compromising standards, overcoming 
obstacles, persistence, resiliency and 
undaunted spirit inspired me to believe 
that I could achieve goals that other- 
wise would have been unthought of.” 


In 1989, when a group of musicians 
that included Isaac Stern, Jessye Nor- 
man and Julius Rudel put together a 
concert to raise money for the Marian 
Anderson Award, a prize given to 
young singers as an honor to its name- 
sake, Donal Henahan wrote in The New 
York Times, ‘‘Miss Anderson’s place 
as a high priestess of American musi- 
cians, whatever their color, is not to be 


denied.” 
Bigotry on a Daily Level 





¢ 
‘| Marian Anderson, whose velvety 


_|contralto and dignified, affecting stage 
‘|manner melted the hearts of music 
‘liovers around the world, and whose 
-ldetermination helped shatter racial 
‘lparriers in the arts, died yesterday in 
-| Portland, Ore. She was 96. 

She died at the home of her nephew, 
the conductor James DePreist. Lee 
Walter, a friend of the singer, gave the 
cause as congestive heart failure a 
|month after a stroke. 
| Miss Anderson’s achievements, 
which inspired generations of young 
black performers, included a concert 
before 75,000 listeners at the Lincoln 
Memorial in 1939 arranged by Eleanor 
Roosevelt after the Daughters of the 
American Revolution denied the singer 
the use of the concert hall in their 
national headquarters. And when she 
| made her Metropolitan Opera debut in 
1955, she became the first black singer 
‘|}to perform there. 





























But Miss Anderson had to fight hard 
to win her place in American music 
history. Although she won first prize in 
a voice contest in New York in 1925 and 
made an appearance that year with the 
New York Philharmonic at Lewisohn 
Stadium, she was unable to find operat- 
ic engagements, and within a few years 
her career came to a standstill. It was 
only after she toured Europe to great 
acclaim in the early 1930’s that the 
American public began to pay atten- 
tion to her. 


Even after her artistry was recog- 
nized in her homeland, she faced racial 
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oln Memorial in 1939 after the : 


Revolution denied use of a concert hall. 
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8 Music: The revered 


‘singer, who died 


Thursday, was always 


‘serene and dignified, and 


dissolved barriers through 
the force of her integrity 
and devotion to her art. 





- By BRUCE BURROUGHS ~ 


SPECIAL TO THE TIMES. 





to the point, there have been none 
more endowed than she was with 


: _ the spiritual capacity to withstand 


any amount of difficulty and to 
surmount any obstacle with seren- 
ity. | 

Ia the wake of the contralto’s 
death on Thursday, it has been 
tempting to boil her long and 
distinguished career down to two 
events and one famous observa- 
tion: Her Easter, 1939, concert on 


, 


———— 


here have been few ‘great ‘ 
singers in history less in- 
BL clined by nature to relish | 
being the center of controversy 
than was Marian Anderson. More 


the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, 
her 1955 debut as the first black 
singer in the history of the Metro- 
politan Opera, and Arturo Toscani- 
ni’s statement that a voice such as 
hers is heard only once in a 
hundred years. 


When the aforementioned two | 


events, the peak moments of her 
immense contribution to the social 
and cultural history of her native 
country, are viewed in isolation, 


Anderson tends to be cast almost 
exclusively in the role of icon. 


Yet without that once-in-a-cen- 
tury voice, she would never have 


been in a position to catalyze the 


American consciousness on the is- 
sue of equality as she did. She 
would want to be remembered first 
and foremost as a singer. Regard- 
less of how many doors she opened 
for others by being the first of her 
race to gain universal acceptance 
as a serious artist, it is the hearts 
she opened (and lifted) that count 
most in our collective experience of 
her. 

It is true that her voice was put 
to long and hard use and that for 
some seasons prior to the end of 
her career, some of her greatness 
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Marian Anderson: A Voice for the Ages; 


had to be taken on faith. By the 

1960s, the amount of sound at her 

command had diminished consid=, 
erably, and that which remaihed * 
was tremulous and unreliable’ in 
matters of pitch. But it was a noble’ 
ruin indeed; the unique, sorghum * 
timbre of the instrument (however ° 
frayed), combined with the hum= ’ 
ble majesty of her demeanor and’ 
the selfless intensity of her projec- 
tion of music and text, made listen-’ 


ing to the aged Marian Anderson 


we 


_like looking at the Parthenon. One *’ 


could fill in the aural lacunas in the: 
same way one could imagine ‘the 
old Greek edifice in its pristine” 
condition just after completion. ~ 
There was genuine reverencé in’ 
the air at her every appearance. ° 
And there was never a concert that’: 
wasn’t sold out or that didn’t have “ 
part of the audience seated on- 
stage. (Anderson’s legendary 
manager, Sol Hurok, wouldn’t turn‘ 
away paying customers if he could * 
help it—he set up folding chairs 
instead.) Witnessing (from just 


such a seat onstage) a performance’ » 


during the contralto’s farewell sea- 
Please see ANDERSON, F12_ 
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